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PLACENTIA PALACE, GREENWICH. 





PLACENTIA PALACE, GREENWICH 
This is -unfortunately one of the thi 
that were, a regret which we have no doubt 
most of our readers will join in. Green- 
wich was at an early date a royal resi- 
dence. We.have traces of one as early as 
1300, when Edward. I made an offering of 
7s. at each of the holy crosses of the Vir- 
gin Mary at Greenwich, and the prince 
made an offering of half that sum. Henry V 
ted this manor for life to, Thomas 
aufort, and soon afterwards to Hum- 
phrey, duke of Gloucester, who rebuilt the 
palace, calling it Placentia, or the Manor 
of Pleasaunce. Edward IV. on its revert- 
ing to the crown, took’pleasure in finishing 
and enlarging it, and in his reign the mar- 
riage of Richard, duke of York, with Anne 
Mowbray, was here solemnised, with mych 
splendour.. The marriage of Henry V 
and Catherine of Arragon, and of Mary, 
his sister, with Charles Brandon, duke of 
Suffolk, were also celebrated here. But 
more than all, “ Queen Elizabeth was born 
at this place Sept. 7, 1533, and christened,” 
says Sandford, “with great state on the 
PRICE 2d. 


Wednesday following, the duchess of Nor- 
folk bearing her to the font. Her god- 
father was archbishop Cranmer, her 
mothers the old duchess of Norfolk and the 
old marchioness of Dorset. Over the font, 
which was of silver, hung a squars canopy 
of. crimson velvet, fringed with ano- 
ther being likewise borne over the child's 
head.” It was afterwards her favourite 
summer residence, and many was the * 
did féte here given. After Anne of < 
mark, who enjoyed it later for life, Charles I 
made it an oceasional residence. Chang- 
ing hands, it became the property of Crom- 
well, and then of Charles IJ, in whose 
reign it was led down. A magnificent 
palace was intended to be erected on its 
site, but no more than a wing was ever 
completed; and at length the unfinished 
mansion of Charles II was converted into a 
hospital for seamen, founded by William 
and Mary Thus out. of a royal palace, 
Placentia, or-the House of Pleasaunce, we 
have the present humane and politic insti- 
tution. 
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THE RED HAND. 
A Tate or Louisiana. 


CHAPTER VII.—THE PIC-A-PIC (continued ). 


The young man whom the Visconti had 
been so emg watching was Maximilian 
de Chazal. He did not perceive her, but 
without pausing in his course, after casting 
somewhat of an audacious look upon Maria 
Sa, audacious or intelligent it was hard to 
say which, advanced towards the hall 
usually devoted to dancing. Just within 
the door of this apartment was a staircase 
leading to the upper part of the house, and 
whether he disappeared by this, or whether 
he turned elsewhere, it was hard to say. 

“ Leone,” said Marietta Visconti, with 
unearthly calmness, “ I thank thee; this 
must be seen out.” 

“ Said I not he was false?” replied 
Leone de Chazal, still and anxious; 
“and now I have proved it.” 

“No,” whispered Marietta, a woman’s 
faith and enduring love yet whispering 
comfort, “ not proved it, is yet I believe 
nothing. I must see, hear, and have no 
loophole for doubt, ere I condemn him.” 

“ Maria,” said Leone, bitterly, “ as it 
seems we have to wait, another bottle.” 

Maria had momentarily disappeared ; 
next moment she appeared, flushed and 
excited, from the long chamber. 

“ Another bottle,” repeated Leone, eye- 
ing her suspiciously; “ what is become of 
the gallant Maximi ian?” : 

aria Sa looked at the flushed and an- 
xious face of the lovely heiress, as she an- 
swered, “ M. Maximilian’ de Chazal but 
crossed on his way-to the Rue Brise-fer. 
He has left by our other door;” and Maria 
Sa served the wine calmly. 

“Said I not give me proof?” said the 
Visconti, with uncontrolled delight, such 
as. woman ever feels in the discovery of a 
beloved one’s faith; “ Leone, you do him 
wrong.” 

“ Nay,” said de Chazal, moodily, his 
whole frame quivering with passion and 

a3 he saw the returning loveliness of 
the Visconti at the very thought of Maxi- 
milian’s truth, “ saw you not the under- 
standing between him and the quadroone? 
Believe me he is doubly false with maid 
and mistress.” 

“ Neglect me for a quadroone,” said the 

Visconti, proudly, and yet in under tones, 
while all her doubts and fears returned; 
“ and yet can it be true?” 
. Leone replied not, for just at that mo- 
ment the two men who had followed Maxi- 
‘moilian seated themselves at no great dis- 
tance, The position they occupied enabled 
these worthies to converse at their ease 
without attracting the attention of Luke 
Salem. They spoke in Spanish. 
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“ Which is the girl?” said the elder of 


‘the two men. 


“ Yon waitress, your excellency.” . 

“Faith, a lovely quadroone,” continued 
the other, after a the young wo- 
man with curiosity. “I commend your 
wit, Pedro.” 

These two men wore the costume of the 
governor's body-guard, but speaking as 
they did in Spanish they did not affect 
much concealment, that language being as 
yet but little understood in Louisiana. 

“ Your excellency, I have as sharp an 
eye for beauty as for dollars. Leave me 

one to ferret out where pretty girls keep 
themselves concealed. It is like everything 
else—a thing which requires experience, 
but your excellency gives me enough prac- 
tice to bring me to perfection.” 

“ Pedro, your tongue runs riot. But tell 
me—this quadroone is servant to the fa- 
mous Mareella Zanetto, mistress of De 


“ You hear,” said Leone, without moving 
a muscle, and in tones which reached the 
two interlocutors. 

I do,” continued the Visconti, her pale 
face still paler than ever. 

“Of whom will pay her best, ’tis said. 
But I believe it not, your excellency,” said 
Pedro, with a cynical smile, “ Leone de 
Chazal is a boaster, and, I fear me, a liar. 
It was but yesterday night he boasted—” 

“ Be careful, Don Pedro Malanso,” in- 
terrupted Leone, hurriedly, “ walls have 
ears. : 

“ Ah, Monsieur Leone,” said the other, 
unabashed, “ you will not deny what I 
have said.” 

“IT deny nothing, Don Pedro, save that 
my name and that of Marcella Zanetto 
have any right to be coupled. My cousin, 


rhaps—— 

« Maximilian,” interrupted the Spaniard, 
while his‘companion studiously concealed 
his features, “ is a noble youth, true as 
steel and as brave as a lion. Take m 
word for it, he flies at higher game, an 
flying high, stoops not so low by the way.” 

“ And this higher game?” said Leone, 
eagerly. 

“ The lovely Marietta Visconti, who else? 
All the town knows it.” 

“Is this Visconti so lovely?” said the 
coarse voice of the other trooper. 

“ So report says, your excellency,” ob- 
served Don Pedro. “TI never saw her. 
Don Leone here can speak more cer- 


tainly.” 

* Your excellency,” said Leone, annoy- 
ed, vexed, and confounded, “ can have lit- 
tle interest in knowing. Your taste is 
more easily satisfied; and he glanced ex- 
pressively at the quadroone. 

“ Leone,” whispered Marietta, now tho- 
roughly alarmed at the position in which 
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she had so incautiously placed herself, 
“ let us leave this 7 ‘ 

The governor (for this unscrupulous and 
licentious soldier it was who was addressed 
as “ your excellency ”) had not been idle, 
though silent. His gaze had been directed 
towards Marietta, in the endeavour to pe- 
netrate her disgui He saw enough to 
let him-know that much beauty was con- 
cealed beneath —* ugh —— 
curiosity was piqu lorgetting 
the —* of his visit to the Pic-a-pic, 
he determined not to lose sight of his new 
discovery. 

“ Your excellency,” said Leone, who saw 
through and wished to turn his — 
in another direction, ing in a whis- 
per, “ are you aware that Luke Salem is in 
this room?” 

“ No,” exclaimed Reilly, warmly, 
* where is the dog?” 

‘¢ Hush, your excellency !” :said Don Pe- 
dro, “ we are in somewhat dangerous 
proximity to a host of rebellious creoles, 
and a discovery of your highness’s rank 
might be fraught with peril.” 

* You are right, Don Pedro,” said the 
other; “ besides, I recollect me one pur- 
-pose of this disguise.” 

Meanwhile, a short but rapid “ialogue 
had taken place between Leone und Mari- 
etta, the upshot of which was that the lat- 
ter agreed oo —* —— if 
necessary, an fa) to er= 
self. Blinded by — and by the 

ly unpatriotic conduct of Maximi- 
lian, she was ill prepared to repel the in- 
sinuations of his cousin, who had now 
openly avowed himself her suitor, giving 
as a reason that the conduct of Maximilian 
justified any extremities. It was now 
that Leone should proceed alone to disco- 
ver if the coast were clear, leaving Mari- 
etta a moment alone. 

The young heiress availed herself of this 
temporary absence to carry out a plan of 
her own. 

“ Maria Sa,” said she, “a word with 
you. Can I sup in a private room?” 

“ Everything for money, lady, here,’ 
said the quadroone, with a liar smile, 

The Visconti rose and followed her. 

“ A splendid girl that,” said the go- 
vernor. 

“The richest heiress in New Madrid,” 
replied Don Pedro, using the name com- 
mon among the Spania 

Maria Sa led her fair charge into a room 
which commanded a view of the whole 
parlour, but in itself private. 

“ What will you take for supper, ma- 

“Child,” said the Visconti, warmly, and 
speaking with something of southern free- 
dom,“ am I mistaken in you, or are you 
pure, innocent?” 


« = yourself!” replied the quadroone, 
sternly. : 

⸗ k not so fierce, girl, but listen. 
The Spanish governor one of his men 
are in yon room; you see them near where 
Isat. They have a plot against a wo- 
man—I think, to bear her away this night. 
That woman is yourself.”: 

“s Merciful heaven!” cried the. quad- 


His roone, turning pale. “And you, madam-« 


a plot, a wicked plot, is f against you. 
" By whom, ẽhildꝰ . 

“ By Leone de Chazal, who slew Paul 
de Chazal, and who would now murder the 
reputation of his brother.” 

“ Child—Maria—quadroone,” said Ma- 
rietta, gasping for breath. “ What mean 
you?—slew. Paul de Chazal?”” ‘ 

“In this room, Leone, in a fit of drunken 
mage pierced Paul de Chazal to the heart!” 
~ here —* a moment of nen, plot 

isconti m to see, throug lot 
wee Child, you opeck warmly of Maxia 

“ Child, you w 0 imi- 
lian de Chazal.” : 

“ He is.my brother. - 

“True, I forgot. Then Marcella Za- 
netto——”’ 

“ Ts one who, as a dancer, has earned an 
unenviable reputation; she is, in — 
r and virtuous. Her guilt exists only 
in the false assertions of such men as’ 
— virgin, le po from this! 

“ Holy virgin, let me esca m this!" 

“ Wait here, lady, and we will leave to- 
gether. My mission is accomplished.” 

With these words the beautiful quad- 
roone glided from the room, and left the 
heiress alone to ponder on the events of 
that evening. Proud would Maximilian 
have been could he have read into her 
heart! The villainy of his cousin caused 
the whole course of her affection to tide 
back full and fresh to their original pos- 
sessor, and sweet and gentle were the maid- 
en’s thoughts. 

“ Oh, lady!” said Maria Sa, rushing in 
wildly, “ the entrances are guarded by 
Spanish troops, with strict orders for not 
living being to leave the —— 

oly virgin,” cried the Visconti, “ 
are lost. 

“Nay,” said the’ voice of Leone, enter, 
ing, “not lost, but found, fair lady.” 
“ be ee Yocom —— ex- 
aim in ignant ir i 9 con- 
fronting him with a lock, in whe majesty 
and horror were ly blended : “in this 
room, where by th died thy cousin 
Paul, I spurn.thee from me as.a false. and 
cowardly knave, who, to. work out his own 
base ends, would: sacrifice. ev i 
which other men: look on as sacred 
holy—not the tie of relationship—of friend- 
ship—nothing with thee is binding or po- 
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Leone stood confounded. In the very 
instant of the fruition of his ho he 
found himself to be baulked. But ‘he 
could not thus tamely resign a prize he had 
so dearly vowed to-purchase. 

* Marietta Visconti,” he said, “ what is 
the meaning of all this? How many more 
changes will take place in your will——” 

“ None, Leone de Chazal, away! Ihold 
no communication with a murderer.” 

‘“ Marietta,’ said Leone, his teeth 
clenched, his eyes glaring tiger-like, while 
his pale cheeks denoted more: than all his 
fury and disappointment, “are you gone 
mad to tempt me thus? Know you that 
you speak to one who will dare all——” 

“ Aye, even murder.” 

“To you——I o.ve this,” exclaimed he, 
turning furiously toward the quadroone. 

“You owe me nothing, my lord, but the 
truth,” said the girl, calmly. 

Leone replied not, but left the room. 
As he turned to go, a smile of deep mean- 
ing passed across his features. 

“Child,” said the Visconti, seizing the 
quadroone’s arm, “ he means evil.” 

“Madam, I fear him not; nor need you. 
Put faith in me, and he shall not harm 
us.” 

“But in what way can you contend 
against his power—I fear me he and the 
Spanish governor will together carry out 
their purpose. See! they talk together; 
they look this way—Leone smiles a fiend- 
ish smile.” 

“Madam, we must claim his protec- 
tion.” 

“ Whose?” 

“ That of the Monk.” 

“ But, child, how to find him—no mes- 


ono 
“No messenger will be needed.” 

And the quadroone stepped across the 

room to where a huge gong was suspended 
from the ceiling. Taking up a heavy 
iron stick with which to strike it, Maria 
spoke. 
“ Madam, but little is required to save 
us. If I can give three distinct strokes, at 
intervals of five minutes each, we are be- 
yond the power of Leone de Chazal.” 

“Then strike, in the name of heaven 
and mercy.” 


RECOLLECTIONS OF LORD KEITH. 
BY A FRENCH MARCHIONESS. 


Milord Maréchal (I shall never be able 
to write that name without emotion) was, 
when I saw him at my uncle’s, a handsome 
Scotehman, twenty-four years of age, in- 
telligent, sensible, and grave. He came 
from England on a mission from the Eng- 
lish Jacobites to the refugees, and he had 
political audiences at thit Hotel de Breteuil; 
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where he used to meet his uncles the Dukes 
of Perth and Melfort. If you wish to have 
an idea of his personal appearance, you 
must look at that charming portrait of the 
handsome Caylus, the favourite of Henry 
III, which you inherited from the Conne- 

table de Lesdiguieres, and which is amon; 

our pictures in a gift frame encrusted wi 
amethysts. (Be it said, in speaking of this 
icture, that * III had forgotten it in 
is oratory at Chenonceaux, and it was - 

queen Louise de Vaudemont who present- 
ed it to the constable.) The young lord 
fell in love with your —— then a 
young girl, and not devoid (according to 
other people) of attractions. We began by 
looking at one another, ‘first with curio- 
sity, then with interest, and at last with 
emotion. Next we used to listen to the 
conversation of each other, without being 
able to answer a word, and then neither 
could speak at all in the presence of the 
other, owing to our voices at first treme 
bling, and then failing us al! ther. So, 
to make a long story short, he one day 
said to me, apropos to nothing, “ If I dared 
to fall in love with you, would you ever 
forgive me?” “I should be enchanted,” 
said L and we relapsed into our usual for- 
mal silence, bestowing as many. looks as 
we could upon one another, and our eyes 
beaming with radiant happiness. In this 
manner did we spend six weeks or two 
months, looking without 7 each 
day bringing increased delight. My aunt 
lessons in 


itted shim to give me some 

Boanish, not English; for, in fact, at that 
time no one thought of learning English, 
nor any other northern language. The 
people of the north learnt French, but the 
rench learnt only Italian or Castillian. 
Milord Georges spoke Spanish and Italian 
juite as well’ts French, that is to say, per- 
ectly. He came once, and sat wu a 
bench behind mine, for a young lady in my 
day was never installed in a chair with a 
back, much less in an arm chair. As the 
lessons which he gave me never took place 
except in the Hotel de Breteuil, under the 
eye of my aunt, and in the presence of nu- 
merous s rs, there was no reason 
= my cousin Emilie should take offence; 
and yet this was always the case. Milord 
Georges had translated into French for me 
(after the English fashion, in blank verse, 
that is to say, without rhyme, but not with- 
out reason) a charming stanza that his fa- 
ther had written. for him, and which I of- 

ten in my thoughts apply to you:— 
“ When first thy -wakening eyes beheld the light, 
Thou wert in tears, whilst those around thee 


§ smiled ; 
So live, that when thy spirit takes its flight, 
~— a the smiles and theirs the tears, my 
child. 


He related to me one evening with great 
glee, the adventures of some Dutch heiress 

















who had eloped with an English pre 
man; her parents’ had ote the Low ion 
papers, that if she would not return, at 
least to send back the key of the tea-caddy, 
which she had carried away with her! 
This set me off laughing, upon which 
Mdle. de Preuilly fancied we were making 
game of her, when I am sure she was not 
even in our: thoughts. Emilie uttered 
— — — and —* ya 

e young to e 8 of mar- 
riage for me, which was idamediately sub- 
mitted to my grandmother (of whom I 
have lately spoken), and my aunt De Bre- 
teuil-Charmeaux, the coward, who shrieked 
at the idea, because the Marischal of Scot- 
land must be a Protestant! I had never 
thought of that! The discovery burst upon 
me suddenly and so grievously, that I can- 
not even now dwell on it without shudder- 
ing, and withort having a bitter recollec- 
tion of wh:'° suffered. We ascertained 
however, that he was a Calvinist, and ‘he 
said so himself; and Heaven is my witness 
that from that moment I do not hesitate. 
I refused the hand of Milord Maréchal: 
and two days afterwards he set off to 
return to his own country; from whence 
he wrote to my aunt to say, that grief and 
despair’ w lead him to acts which 
would bring him to the scaffold. There, 
my dear child, is the history of the only 
predilection I ever-had in my life for any 
one except M. de Créquy, to whom I was 
honest enough to talk of it without reserve. 
When we met again, after a lapse of many 
years, we made a discovery which equally 
surprised and affected us both. We had 
never ceased thinking of one another; our 
hearts had been so devotedly attached, 
that they remained replete with sentiments 
which at first- made us melancholy, but 
were afterwards a source of the highest 
gratification. There is a world of differ- 
ence between the love which has endured 
a a lifetime, and that which burnt 
fiercely in our youth, and there paused. In 
the latter case, time has not laid bare de- 
fects, nor taught the bitter lesson of mutual 
failings; a delusion has existed on both 
sides, which experience has not destroyed, 
and delighting in the idea of each other’s 
perfections, that thought has seemed to 
smile on both with unspeakable sweetness, 
till, when we meet in grey old age, feelings 
so tender, so pure, and so solemn arise, 
that they can be compared to no other 
sentiments or impressions of which our 
nature is capable. The visits of the Ma- 
rischal of ‘Scotland ‘took place in the pre- 
sence of Madame de Nevers, and it moved 
her to the depths of her soul. You were 
born then, my dear grandson! and the 
Maréchal was seventy years of age. 
“Listen,” said he, “listen to the only 
French verses I ever composed, and per- 
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haps to the only reproaghes that were ever 
ad to you: 
S* Un trait, lancé par caprice 


M’atteignit dans mon Printemps ! 
J’en porte la cicatrice 

Encor sous mes cheveux blancs. 
Crai les maux qu ir cause, 
Et an insensé 

Qui ns point cueilli la rose, 

Et que l’épine a blessé.” 


From those proud eyes two or three 
tears trickled down his venerable cheeks. 


the true faith?” “Iam des votres after, 9s 
before,” said he, with beautiful simplicity. 
“TI have ever loved you too well not to 
embrace your religion—what religion can 

ual that which gives us strength to make 
self sacrifices ? fact, I have become a 
Catholic, and Iam Catholic in spirit and 
in truth.” This announcement from so 
noble an old man has been the joy and 
comfort of the rest of my life! 





NEW ENGLAND SUPERNATU- 
RALISM. 


By G. J. Warrier. 


I—DEATH WARNINGS,—THE BURIED TREA- 
SURE SEEKERS, 

‘* Our superstitions twine 

Each with the next, until a line 

They weave, that through each varied stage 

Rans on from infancy to age, 

Linking the spring with sammer weather, 

And chaining youth and years together.” —Scoté, 

Something of that deeply-wrought super- 
stition of our Scotch m4 Irish ancestors, 
embodied in their Banshee and Bodach 
Glas, the melancholy spectral of 
coming death, beautiful in the melody of 
Moore and the romance of Scott, still ex- 
ists in New England. A writer. in the 
N. A. Review of 1832, alluding to this sub- 
ject, says: “ Our minds involuntarily turn 
to the instance in which the early. death of 
one of the brightest sons. of genius in this 
city (Boston) was revealed at the moment 
of its occurrence to his venerable father, 
himself sinking under the pressure of in- 
firmity, at a distance from home. We 
have also heard, on authority which we 
cannot question, another instance, in which 
a lady of no vulgar mind communicated 
tu her friends her impression of the death 
of a favourite daughter, from whom she 
had long been se; and where the 
impression justified the event.” 

[wo similar ilar instances have occurred; in 
my immediate vicinity. During the late 
war with Great Britain, a sloop of war 
was lost on Lake Erie, and among those 
-who perished was Lieut. C——, of Salis- 
bury. On the nigitt of the event, his bro- 
ther, who had just retired to rest, was 
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startled by a loud hoarse gurgling sound, 
like that produced by the plunging of a 
heavy mass in water. He ich his bed in- 
stantly, and declared his conviction that 
his brother had just been drowned in the 
like. Avcircumstance of the same nature 
occurred in the case of Capt. B— of 
this town, who was last year drowned near 
Eastport. The memory, probably, of every 
reader will recur to some parallel case. 

As might be expected, in a community 
like ours, attempts are not unfrequently 
made to speculate in the supernatural—to 
make gain of southsaying.” In the au- 
tum : of last year, a “wise woman” dream- 
ed, or somnambulised, that a large sum of 
money, in gold and silver coin, lay buried 
in the centre of the great swamp in Pop- 
lin, N. H., whereupon an immediate search 
was made for the precious metal. Under 
the bleak sky of November, in biting frost 
and sleet-rain, some twenty or more of 

own men, uates of our “common 
schools,” and liable, every muther’s son of 
them, to be made deacons, squires, and 
General Court members, and such other 
drill-officers as may be requisite in the 
‘match of mind,” might be seen delving 
in grim earnest, breaking the frozen earth, 
up-rooting swamp-maples and hemlocks, 
and waking, with sledge and crow-bar, un- 
wonted echoes in a solitude which bad 
heretofore only answered to the woodman’s 
axe, or the scream of the wild fowl. The 
snows of December put an end to their 
labours ; but the yawning excavation still 
remains, a silent but somewhat expressive 
commentary upon the “ Age of Progress.” 

Still later, in one of our Atlantic cities, 
an attempt was made, partially at least 
successful, to form a company for the. pur- 
pose of digging for money on one of the 
desolate sand-keys of the West Indies. It 
appears that some mesmerised “subject,” 
in the course of one of those somnambulic 
voy: of discovery, in which the travel- 
ler, hike Satan in Chaos: 

**O’er bog, over steep, through straight, rough, 
dense, or rare, 
With head, hands, wings, or feet, pursues his way, 
And swims, or sinks, or wades, or creeps, or flies,’ 
while peering curiously into the earth's 
mysteries, chanced to have his eyes glad- 
dened by the sight of a huge chest packed 
with Spanish coins, the spoil, doubtless, of 
some rich-freighted argosy, or Carthagena 
alleon, in the rare days of queen Eliza- 
th’s christian buccaneers. Who, after 
this, shall set limits to Yankee faith in— 
money -getting? 

A curious affair of this kind astonished 
the worthy citizens of Kye, N. H., last 
spring. Rye is a small farming and fish- 
ing town, looking out upon the broad At- 
lantic; and, in the summer season, with its 
green headlands jutting into the ocean, its 
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fine oy? or relieved —— * none 
‘ou k green roug 
ehich ote out the white walls of farm- 
houses; it is —— held in high esti- 
mation as a quiet beautiful place of 
resort from iti heats of the 
inland. In the winter and spring its in- 
habitants are almost entirely left to them- 
selves. In early March, however, of this 
ear, a double sleigh drove to. the door of 
Eider Philbrick, a worthy old gentleman, 
whose attention is by turns occupied with 
the duties of a landlord and publican, the 
oversight and direction of half-a-dozen 
fishing-smacks, and the untying of knotty 
texts of scripture. It deposited four of 
its ——— long solemn- looking 
men with hair hanging down around their 
~~ y * — — of Bsa ype 
and a female . m an 
veiled. They Bespoke lodging of the 
Elder, who was not a little yes ed to di- 
vine why his guests had c 
inappropriate season for their visit. Early 
the next morning, however, the = man 
was still more amazed to see the whole 
party wend their way to the beach, where 
one of them ap engaged in perform- 
ing some mystical incantation over the 
veiled figure, moving his hands in a myste- 
rious manner above her head, and dvs- 
ang See circles in the air before 
her. ey soon returned to their lodg- 
ings, conducted the woman to her room, 
and having borrowed the Elder’s shovels 
and crowbar, immediately commenced dig- 
ing with great diligence in the spot which 
CT icon occupied by the veiled mystery, 
only abandoning their work as the night 
closed around them. The same ceremony 
was acted over ‘again the next morning; 
and Elder P., deeming it his duty as a 
Christian man to enquire into the matter, 
was vely informed ‘that his visitors 
were in search of a large sum of money, 
which the veiled woman had seen in the 
magnetic sleep, a few feet below the sur- 
face of the beach! The search continued 
for three or four weeks; the muffled Py- 
thoness perversely changing the location 
of the treasure, now to the right and anon 
to the left of the previous day’s excavation, 
wearying alike the souls and bodies of her 
companions with “ hope deferred” and hard 
delving. They were at length reluctantly 
compelled to relinquish their object, and 
depart sorrowfully and heavy at heart, yet 
firm in their faith that they were leaving 
behind them a treasure reserved for some 
more fortunate experimenters in somnam- 
bulism and second sight., 





Blushing.—A practice least used by those 
who have most occasion for it. i 
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THE LATE HOUR SYSTEM. 
~ The evils that must inevitably attach to 
a practice so repugnant to the best interests 
—moral and physical—of the classes affect- 
ed by the ‘ late hours’ to which attention 
in busmess is too generally protracted are 
now, it must be said, ing to attract 
consideration. So are the injuries 
sustained on the one side, and so trivial the 
benefits derived on the other, from the in- 
fliction of those injuries, that it may well 
be deemed surprising how such a system 
could éither have obtained, or once called 
into existence, could so long have been 
endured unchecked. Yet, comparatively 
opening, this matter seems to have been re- 
itherto om with criminal indif- 
rence, or sustained with hopeless endur- 
ance—and that too by those most intimately 
concerned. 

The linen-drapers’ assistants seem to 
have suffered deeper, perhaps, than any 
other class of men in this respect. The 
nature of their vocation is‘such as to afford 
little opportunity in itself for moral or in- 
telleetual culture, and gives little occasion 
for the exercise of the higher qualities of 
the mind. And the Fd —— of a 
wearying occupation have been so fear- 
fully extended eae allow no time for the 
development of the noblest. faculties—no 
time for the culture of the humanising in- 
fluences of the affections. From the counter 
to the bed—from the bed to the counter— 
week-beginning to week-ending—would 
seem, to one capable of conceiving the 
monotonous character of such a life, any- 
thing but that training which a human 
being should receive. Calculated as such 
& system must be to induce the feeble 
frame—the vapid intellect—to do its fright- 
ful part in the extinction of life and reason, 
still more must it be condemned, because 
it can only foster the desire for sensual 
enjoyment in its unhappy victims; because 
its natural tendency must be to leave them, 
during the brief intervals of leisure allowed, 
in a condition only to appreciate the ex- 
citement arising from pernicious and de- 
basing pleasures. We say it is too generally 
the case as we have stated it, the exceptions 
are numerically perhaps many, but still in 
the aggregate sadly too few. Toa system 
of ‘late hours’ in business are to be attri- 
buted consequences that a benevolent, a 
rightly-constituted mind must shudder at, 
while contemplating. Owing to it, and to 
it alone, thousands of young men are ab- 
solutely denied the time in which to 
become virtuous. Such effects follow from 
a known, a too palpably demoralising 
cause. The degeneration that it alone can 
produce is attested by the daily observa- 
tion of every one. d now the evil has 
found itself a voice, and begins to utter 
loudly the necessity, as well as the justice 


of ensuring, its destruction, it, .becomes 
the duty of any, who by talent or position 
can effect any influence upon the subject, 
to exert themselves at the present juncture, 


THE LARK. 


(A Bohemian Ballad. 
Keneary.) 
A gentle maid is weeding hemp 
Ana. — — 38 * 
asi ar res 
Why the tears pg her eyes. 
Little kindly-hearted lark, 
Well may 1 weep all the day; 
— borne my own dear love 
‘o the tain tow 
Had 1 but a pen I'd write 
To my love a letter fair 
Thou dear little kindly lark, 
On thy wings the note would’st bear. 
But I have not ink nor pen, 
Note of love I cannot send; 
Little lark, fly, sing and tell 
All I suffer to my friend. 

(The foregoing is quoted from the April 
number of the Dublin University Maga- 
zine. We trust to be excused for add- 

: ing * stanzas which do not occur in 

e emian original, nor singularly 
enough, in Mr. Kenealy’s translation. } - 
When the lark thus heard her s: 
He, with wish her woes to still, 
To his wing applied his beak, 
‘ And drew out the largest quill. 
Then a blae-bell flower he chose, 
And arose leaf pure and white ; 
And he gave her alt of those. 
So that she her love might write. 
When he brought her, for her use, 
- Things so fit to forma note, 
She her pen in blue-bell juice 
Dipped, and on the rose leaf wrote. 
Wrote a letter full of grief, 
Framed into a lovely sonnet ; 
Gently twisted up the leaf, 
And for seals dropped kisses on it. 
And with many a grateful word, 
(Grateful words were well his due), 
Then she gave it to the bird, 
Andinto the tower he flew. 
Took it to her love who the 
Pined within a prison cell ; 
And it soothed his lone despair, 
Telling that she loved him well. 
Oft and ofthe kissed the boon ; 
Thanked the bird with all his heart ; 
And he wrote an,answer soon, 
Full of love in every part. 
Sent it to the maid, who, nigh 
Mad with Np made this remark, 
As she read it o’er—" Oh my! 
Isn't this a precious lark !'” 
1. H. Sgaxy, in Great Western Advertiser. 


by Epwaap. 








Coals.—We learn from Stow, that in the 
time of Edward I, the nobility and gentry, 
who resorted to London, made 2-remon- 
strance to the king against what they called 
“the sore anno and danger of con- 
tagion growi reason of the stench of 
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PIQUILLO ALLIAGA; 
oR, 
Tux Moors m tHe Tive or Pair III. 
AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 
From the French of M. Eugene Scribe. ] 

CHAPTER VI.—THE BANDIT'S INN. 

“ And so,” said the captain, who with 
his comrades had paid earnest attention to 
the gossiping story of the barber’s; “and 
80, sir, you mean to establish yourself at 


Madrid with the capital mentioned. Per- be: 


mit me to drink a bumper to your success. 
Your health, sir, and that of your niece.” 

“ My niece,” replied the barber, ‘don’t 
drink wine, but that matters little, for I 
ean drink for two. Fill your glasses to 
the brim, gentlemen,” continued the little 
man, gaily; “ here’s to your health, land- 
lord, and to yours also, gentlemen.” The 
barber then tossed off his tu~bler, and 
smacking his lips, exclaimed “This is 
nectar indeed! I, who pridea ~.yself on 
knowing the qualities of every wine, must 
confess that I am puzzled in this instance. 
Is it from the vineyards of Spain?” 

“No,” replied the captain, ‘ you are out 
in your sorcery this time, that wine is the 
vintage of France.” 

“Indeed!” stammered the barber, with 
evident vexation at the want of judgment 
he had betrayed. “ Well, that is strange, 
I who seldom err in the opinions I ex- 
press,” 

“Is it so, really?” chimed in the cap- 
tain and his comrades. 

‘*T asstre you,” continued the barber, 
elated with the wine, and speaking like an 
oracle, “ I assure you there is scarcely a 
single thing that I have foretold, which 
has not come to pass in the end. I pre- 
dicted that evil would befal my neighbour 
Truxillo, when he got married to a pretty 
woman—and I was right, sure enough! 
One morning I predicted that the corregi- 
dor Calzado would receive some personal 
injury, and in the evening they brought 
him home with a broken arm.” 

** That's very true, uncle,” timidly inter- 
rupted the little Juanita, “but you omit to 
mention that you saw him in the morn- 
ing pass your door, mounted on a vicious 
mule.” 

“ What matters that?” rejoined the 
barber; “are there not multitudes of vici- 
ous mules in the world? Isn’t the mule 
that we ourselves drove, a vicious mule? 
and yet my arm is not broken! And again, 
look you,” continued the little man, mer- 
rily filling his glass; but here the captain 
interrupted him, by exclaiming— 

“ By St. James I will put. your skill to 
the-test!—Tell me my fortune!” 

“ With pleasure,” responded the barber; 
“ give me your hand.” 

“ Here you have it.” 
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After examining it very attentively, the 
rophet of Pampeluna exclaimed—“ Con- 
und it! that nch wine of yours has 

certain! my organs of vision. 

Either 1 am wrong in my science, else do I 

read on that hand of yom something s0 

terously strange contradictory, 

Thar I barely ike revealing what I read.” 

* —* mind, let’s have it, whatever it 
is,” said the captain. 

“It won't frighten you?” asked the bar- 


r. 
“ Nothing on earth can frighten me,” re- 
plied the bandit. 

“ Well, then,” continued the barber, in a 
hesitating tone, “one line on your hand 
clearly proclaims that. you will be burnt to 
death, and again another unequivocally 
shows that you will be hanged! However, 
as one line manifestly contradicts the 
other, you needn’t be alarmed for the re- 
sult. It is obvious that you can't die two 
deaths, and, therefore, my prediction is at 
fault.” And here the barber laughed out- 
right at his own wit. But the barber was 
the only one who laughed, the captain’s 
comrades knowing full well that one por. 
tion of the prophecy was extremely likely 
to be fulfilled. The captain was the only 
one unmoved by this hap-hazard of 
the barber’s, and filling a fresh glass, asked 
him if, in his prophetic wisdom, he could 
not foretell his own destiny. 

“ As for that,” said the eye bar- 
ber, “the contemplation of the future has 
never disturbed my slumbers. I can tell 
you now, gentlemen, without the aid of 
sorcery, what will befal me to-night and 
to-morrow! ’” 

Piquillo trembled, and the captain turn- 
ed pale, but, collecting himself almost im- 
mediately, solicited Gongarello to proceed 
with his prediction. 

“ Where,” said he, “is it that you read 
your own destiny for to-night and the 
morrow? ” 

“By Jupiter!” answered the philoso- 
pher, “I read it, sir landlord, in that 
physiognomy of yours. I perceive there 
that, in highly exemplary company, I have 
made an excellent dinner, and have swal- 
lowed choice wine pretty profusely. In 
these ‘great facts,’ however, there is no- 
thing particularly uncomfortable; but I 
look to the sequel, sir—yes, it is the sequel 
that makes me feel monstrous er 4 

The captain’s hot blood got chilled by 
this remark. ; 

“ Yes,” continued the barber, “ it is the 
expression of om face that disturbs my 
equanimity. I can read there as plain as 
a pikestaff, that you area merry and yet 
a calculating man. You reckon on mak- 


ing me pay heavily for my whistle dig 24 
for this — entertainment... But look 
diord, I tell you candidly be- 


you, Mr. 
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cold sweat ‘absolately tric down his 
brow. “Ah, sir,” added the barber, 
“that face pe betrays care and fa- 
tigue. Doubtless we have kept you up 
too late to-night, and we should all be the 
Ts ittle repose. Let us go to 

“ Well, to be candid with you, sir,” said 
the captain, “I am quite of your opinion;” 
and then, turning to poor Piquillo, who 
stood behind him in agonised suspense, he 
added—“ Piquillo, go and prepare for this 

tleman and his niece the damask cham- 

r, and hasten back to conduct them 
thither.” 

Piquillo took the captain’s dark lantern, 
and went on his errand. But scarcely had 
he left the room before he stopped in utter 

ir, hesitating what course to pursue 
in this sad emergency. At the risk of his 
life he determined, if — to save 
Juanita from the fate that awaited her. 
But how was he to-accomplish it? To 
what source could he fly for succour? The 
young girl ‘and her uncle, unconscious of 
their imminent danger, had ‘no other de- 
fender, no other guardian but a boy! 
Alone, too, against a host of bandits, and 
with only a few fleeting moments to ar- 
range his thoughts and plans. Gathering 
up his energies he ascended the er = 
leading to the fatal room. It was on the 
first flight, and the door faced a wer and 
narrow passage. In arranging the cham- 
ber for the reception of the guests, he 
sought, but unsuccessfully, for some clue 
to the danger with which he felt convinced 
it was fraught. In his agitation he upset 
the light, which, without getting extin- 
guished, rolled on the floor. On stooping 
to pick it up, and blundering about, 
in the dark, he thought he felt a sort of 

ein the eg a surrounding the bed. 

e applied the lantern to it, and there 
sure enough he beheld a kind of trap-door 
encircling each of the beds in the room. 
Nor was the groove skilfully dove-tailed, 
for a current of air-came Wye Bem 9 
the orifice. Here, thought he, lies some- 
how the hidden secret. He felt assured 
that if Juanita and her uncle once enter- 
ed that fatal chamber, they would never 
leave it alive. And that which added not 
a little to his misery, was the reflection 
that he was the chosen guide to lead them 
to this horrible destruction. 

“Never, never,” he mentally exclaimed, 
as the terrible idea crossed his fevered 
brain. He rushed from the room, frantic 
with these reflections, and passed into the 
narrow with despair. But what 


espair. 
‘was his dismay, when by the glimmering 


light of the lantern he discovered at the 
farther end of the passage, the lieutenant 
Carlo, who, coming from the w 

of the inn, with ———— 
closed the door of the passage, thus cut- 
ting off all hope ‘of retreat. The lieute- 


so serviceable to 
him on a former occasion. He felt his hair 
stand on end, and, in the full bitterness of 
his anguish, he bore in mind that his own 
death would inevitably involve: the des- 
truction of Juanita, his early benefactress. 
Moreover, he knew right well that he had 
no quarter to expect at the hands of his 
savage adversary; nor, indeed, did it ever 
occur to him to beseech his pity. In- 
stinctively, however, he closed the lantern, 
and instantly all was in utter darkness, 
Carlo advanced towards him, and Piquillo, 
shrinking close against the wall, calculated 
by the noise Saad by his —— 
proximit opponent. He fanci 

he almost felt the cold blade of the dag- 
ger. The lieutenant all but touched him, 
and Piquillo trembled at the very sound 
of his voice. 

“That little rascal Piquillo,” he mut- 


Yes, certainly, there were two. J, who 

thought I should have only one to ‘des- 

patch—but never mind, the more the mer- 
ier.” 


rier. 

The bold lieutenant, be it said en pas- 
sant, was in that amiable condition in 
which folks see double. Hecould scarcely 
speak, and lurched like a ship, k: 
himself against the sides of the .' It 
was evident that the con it hed 
quite forgotten his homily, touching the 
virtues of moderation in wine. “At lerigth, 
stumbling against Piquillo, he seized him 
by the shoulder, and his affrighted victim 
gave himself up for lost. At this ticklish 
crisis he heard the dagger drop, which the 
lieutenant had held loosely in his hand. 
Piquillo picked it up, but not with the in- 
tention of using it murderously. After a 
brief pause, the lieutenant hallooed out, in 
@ maudlin voice—“ Halloo, there! is Pi- 
quillo down below?” 

“He is,” replied Piquillo, in a feigned 
tone. 

“ Well, then, hark you, gomrade, be so 
good as to send him up to ‘me in my 
room?” 

“Yes,” answered Piquillo; “ but you are 
not in your room.” 


“Egad,” added Carlo, pottering about 
in the dark, “TI believe you-are righ. In 
that case, my friend, just show me the way 
to it, like a good chap; for hang me if these 
walls here don’t seem to me-to be ‘perpe- 








— — 
— * 






tually turning round and round, with my 
room into the bargain.” 

“‘ See, here is your room,” said Piquillo, 
shoving the lieutenant into the door hard 
by, which led to the fatal chamber. Carlo, 
stumbling in’ the dark, rolled up against 
the bed and threw himself on it, mumbling 
—“ Confound the thing—it is very strange. 
My bed used to be on the other side of the 
room, but hang me if every thing don’t 
seem to have turned topsy-turvy — 

Piquillo listened attentively till the lieu- 
tenant fell asleep. Now, thought he, this 
is m —_ chance of serving them. Hav- 
ing locked the lieutenant in, he went boldly 
back to the dining-hall, where the captain 
awaited his return impatiently. 

“ Well, sir?” said the. captain, inquir- 
ingly: 

“Sir,” rejoined Piquillo, “the room is 
prepared for the guests, and Iam ready to 
conduct them to it.” 

“ That’s all right,” exclaimed the barber; 
“we are quite at your service.” 

And forthwith he took possession of his 
chest, and Piquillo, — and immovable, 
betrayed the anxiety he felt. The (captain 
perceived his consternation and —— 
ed him. Piquillo thought his last hope bad 
vanished; but instead of the brutal manner 
in which he was usually accosted, the cap- 
tain addressed him mildly, and in an under 
tone. 
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‘ “Ts this the room?” said the barber.’ 

“ Oh, no!” replied Piquillo, endeavour- 
ing to hide his emotions, and ascending the 
second flight of steps. 

The barber and his niece were some= 
what startled by thestrange conduct of their 
guide. At length they reached the garret 
where Piquillo slept. He begged them~to 
enter, and after shutting the door, he 
checked the barber, who was about to ad- 
dress him. 

“Silence!” said he; “silence, or you 
are a lost man!” 

On hearing this, the barber’s gaiety in- 
stantly forsook him. 

“Lost! lost!” he cried; nor could he 
utter a word beyond these distracting 
monosyllables. 

“ Juanita,” exclaimed Piquillo, “do you 
not recollect me?” 

“ No,” replied the girl, gazing attentively* 
at him. 

“ Have you fo! 
beggars you sav: 
years beck?” 

“What! Pedralvi’s friend?” inquired the 
girl, blushing deeply. 

“Yes. Pedralvi — my friend—my old 
companion. What has e of him?” 

“Since the period of which you speak, 
he — - 2 7 ite — Sun, 
and wept bitterly when I left, predicting— 
alas! * truly—that herm would befall 

”? 


ten the two poor little 
from hunger about two 


“Oh, oh! you see through it, at last, us. 


then? That is right; but on the next oc- 
casion it would be as well for you to pluck 
up more courage. However, for the first 
attempt it is —* so bad after all.” aes; 

“ We are re to go, my yo riend,” 
said the barber. * Good ae ventana. 
We will settle the account to-morrow, 
landlord.” 

“To-morrow,” replied the captain, 
gravely, “all accounts will be settled. 

our room is ready—good night. For my 
own part I must sit up yet awhile to at- 
tend upon these gentlemen over their 
wine.” He shook hands with his guests, 
and then said to Piquillo, “Show them 
their room, and go to bed—I will attend to 
—S ded th th 
iquillo gui them up to the steps, 
but * st so fast that the Poe 
called out to him not to be in a hurry. 

“ What’s the matter?” cried the captain, 
— the door of the dining-room. 

On — his voice, Piquillo paused 
and answered, explaining the cause of the 
barber’s exclamation. 

“Ts that all?” rejoined the captain, once 
more closing the door. 

Piquillo breathed once more on hearing 
the door shut, but on reaching the room 
in which he had deposited the drunken 
lieutenant, he could not help pausing to 
take breath. 


No; never as long as I am by your 
side. Listen to me.” 

And forthwith he made them acquainted 
with the kind of inn they were inhabiting 
—what was the captain’s calling, and their 
chances of escape. 

“ They are by this time all gone to bed,” 
said he, “and will sleep for an hour or so. 
The captain will then, in all likelihood, des- 
cend into the cellar Then will be the 
time for us, also, to quit this horrible dwell- 
ing. How we are to accomplish this, I 
must confess I don’t exactly perceive at pre- 
sent, but be quict here while I keep watch.” 

He then left the barber and his niece, 
more dead than alive, and descending a 
few steps, lay in a recumbent position, 
eagerly listening to ascertain the move- 
ments below. e considerable time 
elapsed before he heard the bandits betake 
themselves severally to their rooms. He 
then.descended to the ground-floor, and 
listened again. Presently he heard a door 
inside the dining-hall opened. Entering 
the room stealthily, he saw the captain 

cing down into the cave, and leaving the 
oo of it wide open. Piquillo double- 
barred it, locking the captain in. Having 
secured the bunch of keys tbat hung to the 
door, he hurried back to the garret where 
he had left his friends. 

“ Now,” said he, “ we have not a moment 
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to lose—follow me. Doubtless among 
these keys we shall find one that will o 
the gate that leads into the woud. Failing 
that, it is all over with us.” 

“Saving,” said Juanite, “to commit 
ourselves to Heaven.” 

As for the barber, he was speechless. 

“ What shall we do,” cried the young 
girl, “ about our cart and mule?” 

“You must think no more of such 
things,” rejoined Piquillo. “It will be as 
much as we can do to save ourselves. We 
shall have to wander about the wood all 


certain words, incomprehensible to her 
yea What are 2 ing?” asked Piquillo. 
———— of: the God 
of my Fathers—the God of Mahomet; for 
my unele, myself, and Pedralvi, are des- 
cended from the Moors of Grenada.” 

“ And I, also!” chimed in Piquillo, joy- 
ously. .“ The bandits told me so w. 
they discovered some Arabic hierogly- 
phics marked on my arm.” 

“It is well,” earnestly, added the girl; 
“child of the forsaken thou shalt die with 

brethren!” 


night; and, perhaps, in. the morning, we thy 


may find some refuge and protection.” —, 

“ Ah! you are our protector,” exclaimed 
Juanita, throwing her arms round Piquil- 
lo’s neck. 

“This is not the time,” added he, “ for 
———— As yet, I have done no- 
thing or you; pray hasten, and follow 
me.’ 


“Oh, yes,” replied Juanita, “let us 
hurry away. Our time is short, indeed; 
and you, uncle, lie there, heedless of our 
impending fate.” 

ngarello would willingly have acted 
promptly on this timely summons, but that 
was out of his power. He hung down his 
head and closed his eyes. —5* by fear, 
he would gladly have aroused himself; but 
his legs refused their office, and heavy 
sleep overcame him. At length, after 
struggling for a while against its influence, 
and exhausted with the effort, he fell flat 
upon the bundles of straw, and was instantly 
—to the horror and surprise of his com- 
panions —fast asleep! All their efforts 
were in vain to awake him from this 
strange slumber. He blubbered forth a 
few incomprehensible words—that was all. 

“ Ah!” said Piquillo, “it is that wine 
that has done it—that wine of French vin- 
tage, as it was called! In order to run no 
risk, to render their victim powerless, they 
have, no doubt, drugged it. 

“T see—I see it now,” exclaimed the 
y—⸗ Juanita; “ what will become of 
us 2? 


“Even if we tried,” said Piquillo, “ it 
would be impossible for both our united 
strength to lift that heavy weight of your 
uncle. All now left for me to do is to 
secure your safety—you, my dear benefac- 
tress. Haste—haste then, and follow me. 
Already have we lost too much of our too 
precious time!” 

“ No!” emphatically rejoined the maiden; 
‘¢ whatever may happen, I will never de- 
sert my uncle.”’ 

“And as for myself;” replied Piquillo, 
“whatever peril befalls us, I will never 
desert you; we will die together.” 

And thereupon he seated himself by her 
side on the straw; and Juanita, crossing 
her arms over her breast, began muttering 


“It is a better destiny,” said he, “than 

— pene this world!” 
t this crisis a great was heard 

in the house, . Down in the cellar a des- 


was going, he had animpression that he was 


being m ‘Immediately on alight- 
ty leapt from his bed, —— 


—8* — with ger and others 
with implements et at vigorous] 
went — and the noise the thu 
created was that which reached the two 
captives in the t; for, as for the third, 
he was incapable of hearing anything. . 
“We have no hope left,” said Piquillo, 
leaning over the staircase; “all the bri- 
gands are up rioting about the house, and 
if they come in this direction we can have 


no escape. 

He gazed at Juanita vacantly, and the 
poor girl, overcome with fear, exclaimed, 
appealing to Piquillo, “Qh, save me! 
save me!” and then looking to her uncle, 
she added, “ Fool that 1 am to dream of 
it—I see it is impossible.” 

“ No, no,” cried Piquillo, struck with a 
sudden happy thought. 

The garret in which they were ensconced 
had but one window looking upon the fo- 


ea 


‘rest; Piquillo paced open the shutter, and, 


by the rays of the sun, Juanita saw the 
tops of the trees waving in the wind. 
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“You perceive,” said her young com- 
panion, “we have but one source of es- 
cape.” 
“T see,” said the girl, approaching the 
window. ‘Thank Heaven the height is 
immense, and if they persecute us here, 
we have the alternative of throwing our- 
selves into the abyss below.” 

“No, no,” replied Piquillo, “ there is no 
Gecasion for that, but we may escape by 
descending that same abyss.” 

‘ And what is to become of my uncle?” 
asked the girl. 

“T will undertake also to save him,” was 
the revly. 

“But how?” 

“See,” said he, pointing to the rope and 
pulley with which the bandits were in the 

bit of ego the hay and straw into 
the garret. “T: » added he, “ you are not 
afraid to make the attempt, and will trust 
yourself to me—” 

* will—I will,” boldly interrupted the 





Immediately on hearing this cou us 
remark he passed a ——— round her 
person, and commenced lowering her gen- 
tly, previously cautioning her to shut her 
eyes, and on her safe arrival on terra firma 
to intimate to him the fact by jerking the 
rope. Presently she disappeared in the 
darkness, and then, after a while, the 
weight was released, and he — up the 
rope easily. Now was it the barber's turn 
to —— the same operation. He was 
awakened with difficulty, but without in- 
timating to him the perilous journey he 
had to perform, Piquillo launched him in 
the same way he had adopted with his 
niece, holding with difficulty the awk- 
ward weight he had now to manage. In 
due time he felt a heavy bump, assurin 
him of the safe descent of his charge, an 
the rope, releasd by Juanita, once more 
ascended. Piquillo securely fastened one 
end of it to a beam in the garret, and 
boldly ventured out, sliding down it. 

“ Are you there?” he asked, on his ar- 
rival, in a low voice. 

“Yes, brave young man,” said Gon- 

rello, who spoke much more distinctly 

an Piquillo had reason to expect. But 
the fact was, a lucky incident had greatly 
revived the barber. 

“T can never,” said he, ‘forget the 
substantial services you have rendered me, 
my-young friend.” 

“ Silence,” answered Piquillo, checking 
the exuberance of his gratitude, and re- 
minding him that although they were out 
of the inn, they were still within reach of 
their relentless enemies. The day was 
‘about to dawn, and their wisest course 
would be to penetrate as deep as they 
could, during the darkness, into the heart 
of the forest. The barber readily ac- 
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quiesced in all these prudent projects, and 
it was evident that with the return of his 
reasoning faculties, he was again lysed 
with fear. A. fearful altercation in. the 
house added not a little to the apprehen- 
sions of the fugitives. Without the slight- 
est knowledge of the locality, they enter- 
ed the dense forest, and ed for a full 
hour straight before them. At the expi- 
ration of that time the barber declared 
could proceed no farther. His legs gave 
way under him, and again he was over- 
powered by sleep. 

i ee again?” exclaimed Piquillo, 

e ngly. 

e —* made no answer, but pros- 
trating himself on the moss, and closing 
his eyes, fell into a disturbed sleep. Pi- 

uillo in vain attempted to arouse him 
rom this untimely fit of lethargy, and 
while he was.so occupied, Juanita exclaim- 
ed, clasping Piquillo by the hand— 

“Listen, listen—do you not hear that 
noise? It must be those dreadful people 
in pursuit of us!” 

iquillo listened attentively, and heard 

the den ing of horses’ hoofs. “Yes,” he 
added, r it is them, —— rf 

“ An loping this way too!” ex- 
claimed —— girl. : 





FEMALE INFLUENCE. 

The influence of women on man is all 
powerful, for better or for worse. Whe- 
ther it become an antagonist or a helper, 
depends as much on the manner in which 
it is used, as it does on the nature of the 
influence itself. It must not merely be 
virtuous, but it must be exercised virtu- 
ously (as becometh the female character), 
gently and indirectly, for its very essence is 
mannerism. Its very nature and power 
(which God has implanted) is winning not 
controling; immediately it aims at not 
being direct, it becomes an usurper, instead 
of an ally; but the energetic and mistaken 
woman may well wonder why her influ- 
ence is not so agreeable and useful to the 
sovereign she herself dethrones, as is the 
mild, friendly, and genial sway, the less in- 
tellectual but more gentle possesses over 
her lord. This arises from the relative 
position of man and wife, which can admit 
of no other influence than that which na- 
ture has constituted, and revelation sanc~ 
tioned; and punished in the consequences 
will be that woman who forms any austere 
and mistaken notions of duty, or from 
natural disposition, attempts to exercise 
an influence incompatible with her position 
as a wife, and her natureasa woman, The 
experience of all must have led them to ob- 
serve among their acquaintances the per- 
nicious effects of the one kind of influence, 
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ul consequences of the other. 


and the jo 
Mr. R. and Mr. S. were both young men of 
promising talent, pleasing manners, and 


good temper; they both possessed suffici- 
ent energy, and modest confidence, to bat- 
tle with the difficulties of life, and they 
were both. about equally looked up to by 
their companions as possessing sound opin- 
ions, and clear judgments. ia short, they 
were both in the path to virtuous fame. But 
they married, and mark the difference of 
their fate. Their wives were both intel- 
lectual women, but how different were their 
dispositions and manners, and how widely 
different has been their influence on their 
husbands. Mr. R. retains all the activity 
and ene: of his youth: his face 
with happiness and hope; his heart is light, 
and his temper unruffled. His commerci 
enterprises are brilliant with success, for 
his resolves are never weakened, his inten- 
tions never thwarted, his hopes never 
dampened by opposition at his own fire- 
side. His debates in the Senate (to which 
he has risen) are marked by nobleness of 
conception, by firmness of purpose, b 
nevolence of intention, 3 appy expecta- 
tions, which bespeak the genial atmos- 
here in which he: lives. e fact is, his 
ome is peace and concord; he never hears 
there the language of opposition, but only 
of suggestion; the tone of rebuke and in- 
sinuation never ruffles his spirits, and he 
leaves his house to enter the world of com- 
merce, or the hall of legislation, with all 
the kindly feelings which the encourage- 
ment and confidence and cooperation of 
a — and confiding wife areso eminently 
calculated to inspire. But how is it now 
with the equally sensible and deserving 
Mr. S.? Alas, how despirited he seems! 
How lost at times in abstraction! With 
what hesitation he now acts and speaks. 
How careful, and almost fearful, he is, lest 
what he says should be opposed. How 
seldom now are we benefited by any- 
thing from his pen. How seldom invited 
to hear his once cheerful and instructed 
converse at his own fire-side. How lethar- 
ic in business; how fearful of action; and 
ow infirm of purpose; how unsettled and 
unhappy; and yet this man is still in him- 
self as wise, and amiable, and courageous, 
and talented as ever; but his wife assumes 
a direct influence. She - unintentionally 
prostrates him, by vainly endeavouring to 
raise herself. Her constant opposition to 
his views creates in him a fear of advancing 
his own. The contentions that occasionally 
arise irritate his feelings. . He perceives 
how lightly she estimates him by her con- 
stant dissent from his judgment. His 
spirits are d ed—his pride wounded— 
his heart made sad. His love holds contest 
with his judgment, and asa man (a moral, 
independent, noble. man) he sinks, His 


wife, in foolishly, endeavouring to “ make 
him” (him who was already so nobly 
made) has undone him. 





Reviews. 


History of Civilisation. By William Alex- 
ander Mackinnon, M.P., F.R.S. 2-vols. 
[Longman and Co.] 

It is with much pleasure we have ob- 
served the numerous works of great value 
and research which have within these last 
few years issued from the press, and among 
these we may justly reckon the volumes 
now before us, which are as full of learn- 
ing as they are of amusing instruction. 


rcial The work was conceived and has been car- 


ried out in a very good spirit, and reflects 
the highest credit on the author's taste and 
judgment. Not that we entirely con- 
cur with all Mr. Mackinnon’s conclusions; 
far from it, as we will endeavour to show 
in the course of this notice. We shall fol- 


be- low as nearly as possible the plan of the 


work, which commences with the state of 
civilisation among the ancients, then takes 
a survey of ish history from William 
the Conqueror to the present day, and in 
the third part contains an outline of the 
course of events among foreign nations. 
In a very ably-written introduction Mr, 
Mackinnon has given us his theory of civi- 
lisation and public opinion, and has t 
it before the minds of his readers with 
great precision and clearness; and, con- 
trary to the general he has not 
tired us with unnecessary disquisitions, but 
in his short and concise introduction has 
fully proved his theory of civilisation and 
public opinion, of the different classes of 
society, giving to the middle its just posi- 
tion, and also of — ith re- 
gard to the state of civilisation among the 
ancients we do not concur with Mr, . 
kinnon’s opinions; we consider that he rates 
it as far below the true point as others rise 
above it. Our author has a very mean opi- 
nion of the civilisation of the Egyptians, 
in which he is Rerhaps correct, but we can- 
not agree with him in ing the Greeks 
stall on apes vith ie Baad s. There 
was no doubt much ignorance, much de- 

avity, and much superstition among the 
Hellentes, but .there was also much to be 
admired, much heroism, and -we will ven- 


ture to add, ig gaa sag om gentle- 
manly feeli e admire the spirit in 
whic! Sie Mickinnes bet tole is ace 


count and prom his theories, but we 
fear he has been led away by his just de- 
testation of their faults to forget their vir- 
tues. Let us consider the Athenians; they 
were the best of the Greeks. What do we 
find among them? Cruelty? Certainly 
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we discover that vice; and do we not find 
it among the most polished and civilised of 
modern nations? and were there not also 
found, as at present, numerous instances of 
the greatest magnanimity? Among the 
Athenians infanticide was no more preva- 
lent than among ourselves; their women 
held their proper position in society; their 
children were carefully educated; and their 
slaves (for they had slaves) were treated so 
well that, as, Xenophon says, “ the Athe- 
nians erred on the side of humanity;” 
their commerce and manufactures were ex- 
tensive. With this Mr. Mackinnon does 
not , but let him consider the nume- 
rous Athenian vessels that annually sailed 
from the Pirgeus to Spain, to Gaul, to Italy, 
to Carthage, to to Asia Minor, and 
sometimes even to Britain, besides the nu- 
merous coasting voyages. to the different 
neighbouring states. With Mr. Mackin- 
non’s strictures on the cruelties of the La- 
cedemonians and the other Greeks we cor- 
dially concur. We have been induced to 
make the above observations concerning 
the author’s opinions of the Athenians, in 
the hope that in a future edition they 
be modified, and we do not make them wi 

the view of merely indulging in censure; 
but as what we have said are our opinions 
we have freely uttered them. Mr. Mac- 
kinnon has shown much ability in the ar- 
rangement of his present work, and has 
treated his subject with great ingenuity. 
He appears to have devoted much time and 
labour to the completion of these volumes, 
which reflect the eet credit on his ta- 
lent and ind . ey contain a great 
variety of useful information; and gentle- 
men who are desirous of acquiring a better 
knowledge of tg of civilisation 
will do well carefully to study Mr. Mac- 
kinnon’s elaborate work. We can also re- 
commend it to parents as a proper book to 
place in the hands of their sons who are 
about to enter into public life. It does not 
contain, that we are aware of, a single sen- 
tence which could be objected to, but every 
subject is treated with a delicacy that, were 
it followed, would very much improve the 
writings of many contemporary authors, 
particularly among our neighbours. Our 
strictures on the second part of the work 
will appear in another number. Before 
conclu , we would offer a few remarks 
on the chapter on the History of Rome. 
By devoting so small a space to the an- 
cients, it is clear that it was Mr. Mackin- 
non’s intention to enlarge on the more im- 
portant and interesting subject, namely, 
the progress of civilization in England. 
Mr. Mackinnon has forcibly illustrated his 
views with respect to the Romans; he has 
shown how, by the progress of extrava- 
gance and luxury, by the consequent de- 
pravity and distaste for all that was virtu- 


ous, apd by the neglect of the fine arts and 
literature, the mas 


to such a miserable and insignificant con- 


tyrannised over by a band 
undisciplined soldiers, - and 


good feeling, or = could not have en- 


placed to combat with his fellow man, for 
the enjoyment of a brutal nobility and po- 
pulace, and, subsequently, for an equally 
savage emperor, court, and slaves, for they 
were no longer men during the reign of 
the Cxsars. We do not of course mean to 
insinuate that all the Romans were bad; 
on the contrary, every reader of Roman 
history must be persuaded of the contrary, 
for there were numerous instances, indeed 
numberless instances, of the most exalted 
— of a love of virtue, and of a 

atred of everything that was vicious. 
With these remarks we conclude our pre- 
sent notice, and we shall feel great pleasure 
in returning to the second part, on the 
progress of civilization in England, leaving 
‘or a future occasion, our ations on 
the third division of this highly interesting 
and valuable work. 


The Wii and the Cabin second series). 
es in ( ) 


y W.G. 

’ _ [Wiley and Putnam, London.) 
is is à very curious and interest- 
ing volume of tales told with rough vigour, 
very characteristic of the subject. The 
first, “ The Giant’s Coffin, or the Feud of 
Holt and Houston,” is a genuine border 
narrative with all the terrible features 
which belong to such tales. “Sergeant 
Barnacle, or the Raftsman of the Edisto,” 
is perhaps as terrible a story as any we 
ever read, It is painful in the extreme. 
In the first we have the fate of a brutal 
husband pictured with startling fidelity— 
in the second, the awful retribution of God 
by the hand of man upon a seducer. _It is 
like a nightmare, but it is good. “ Which 
is the Madman,” “ The Lazy Crow,” and 
“Lucas de Ayllon,” ere clever, but 
“Caloya, or the Loves of the Driver,” is a 
gem. We never read a better told story, 
though it has faults referred to by the 

author himself. 
“T have but a single word to deliver in 
to this little volume. I am consci- 
ous—in one at least of the stories in the 
ensuing collection—that entitled ‘Caloya, 
or the Loves of the Driver, —of a certain 
Flemish freedom of touch which, in the 
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minds of very fastidious persons, may sub- 
ject me to a certain d of censure. 
The materials are coarse in character, de- 
lineating the negro slave in his moments of 
excess, and the Indian in his condition of 
deepest degradation. It has not been with- 
out a purpose that I have so designed it, 
since I am free to believe that I have suc- 
ceeded in showing how happily virtue can 
be seen to triumph even in the worst es- 
tates, and with what loveliness of aspect 
purity can make her progress, like the 
Lady in Milton’s Comus, even through the 
foul rabble oflewd spirits that hang . about 
her path. I flatter myself that, in this 
little story, I havo wrought out the most 
healthful and encouraging results of virtue, 
even from an atmosphere wholly vicious 
~ impure; and ah ye the agp hn 

aloya, is, in moral respects, such a being 
as might serve for the model of the purest 
lady in the land. 


Maize or Indian Corn, its Advantages. By 

John S. Bartlett, M.D. 

Wiley and Putnam, London.]} 

Nothing but extreme ignorance and the 
force of those unwholesome prejudices 
which militate against everything new, can 
prevent this article of food from becoming 
universal. For cheapness and nutritious 
qualities it has no equal. If the bakers 
will not keep it, let some adventurous in- 
dividuals. start Indian corn-meal . depéts, 
they will soon be remunerated. The pre- 
sent pamphlet is admirably adapted to en- 
courage the use.of this article, It should 
be — housekeeper. Its recipes 
for gri cakes, pone, Indian meal 
breakfast - cakes, i muffins, corn 
bread, artificial o baked Indian 
Seagerey cheveytclappeye, muh, does have 
rs, shovey, , mush, &c., have 
literally made on torial mouth water 
with the recollection of the day when we 
fed on such luxuries. This pamphlet should 

bein every body's hands. : 





ke Drama, 


Her Majesty's Theatre. — Verdi's “ I 
Lombardi.”— While we must deplore, in 
common with the musical world at large, 
the calamity which deprives us of the 
graceful productions of Donizetti, it is gra- 
tifying to find a young and ardent mind, 
full of fresh impulses and eager aspira- 
tions, ready to supply his place. All ad- 
mit that the compositions of Verdi possess 
-great variety and sweetness, with infinitely 
more vigour and dramatic expression than 
Donizetti ever threw into his works. Two 
operas-b Verdi, Ernani and Nino, have 

ead en brought before an English 
audience with marked success; and on last 
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Tuesday evening, his grand lyric drama of 
7 Lombseds, produced origi at Milan 
in the year 1843, was ed the first 


of I Lombardi is that upon which the 

of Verdi principally rests on the continent, 
and which must ever sustain its pre-emi- 
nence as a work of extraordi mi 
—* —— ch in legends of 1 tale 
of that period, so ri love, 
war, pet. gare Last the time of the first 
crusades. ——— scene was a mag- 
nificent triumph of dramatic and lyric art, 
as, yeni” bey an ancient Pythoness— 
her form di to more than mortal beaut 


her soul—she with the uent 
anguish of the fond woman the 
anathemas of the inspi 


iestess. The 
= the 


nental critics completely established by the 
verdict of the English pu 
—— — ane areal Se 
uty an — of the scener: 
and —— of thi Hitherto con 
accessories e attention in Her 





Ambrose, the hall in the paloeo ol Assiene, 


at Antioch, with its light and 
racenic architecture, and the di ; views 
of Jerusalem and places in the vicinity of 


the Holy City, especially called forth the 
plaudits of the spectators. The costumes 
and stage appointments were also in the 
highest d splendid and appropriate. 
Haymarket. —A pi 
English stage 
tu Og sates Peter Piper. The Morn- 
ing icle gave it its quietus. We are 
rag that so judicious a manager as 
We —— 
— ight is uproarious as us 
and —— ai —— houses 
every night im their ity. 
Princess'ss—On Monday last Macready 
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layed Macbeth to a suffocating house. 

ow is this? We understood a new play, 
by the author of Earl Gowrie, was to be 
produced. 

Olympic.—A very praiseworthy attempt 
at — the legitimate drama is meet- 
ing with deserved support. Miss Cooper 
has shown talents above the general opi- 
nion entertained of her; a little less of 
affectation, and she would be very pleas- 
ing. Mr. Bolton’s efforts we shall notice 
next week. 





The Gatherer, 


Study.—Beside a library, how poor are 
all the other greatest deeds of man—his 
constitution, brigade factory, man of war, 
cathedral—how r are all miracles in 
comparison! Look at that wall of motley 
calf skin, open those slips of inked rags— 
who would fancy them as valuable as the 
rows of stamped cloth in a ‘warehouse? 
Yet, Aladdin’s lamp was:a child’s kaleides- 
cope in comparison. ‘There the thoughts 
and deéds of the most éfficient men during 
three thousand years are accumulated, and 
every one who will learn a few conventional 
signs—twenty-four (magic) letters—can 
ee at pleasure from Plato to Napoleon, 

rom the Argonauts to the ‘Affghans, from 


the woven mathematics of La Place to the 260 


mythology of Egypt and the lyrics of 
Burns. Davis ssays, . 
Marylebone Institution.—The second lec- 
ture on Texas was delivered by Mr: Percy 
St. John ‘at this place on Monday, May Iĩ. 
It was listened to by his audience with much 
pleasure on account of the animation which 
characterised it. The information concern- 
ing the scenery, habits, and peculiar 
manners of the inhabitants was ofan ex- 
ceedingly interesting nature; and the 
lecturer introduced, as illustrations of his 
various descriptions, anecdotes of a highly 


amusing and original nature. When Mr. 
Percy St. John shall have corrected a few 


faults of delivery, he bids fair to become a 
popular lecturer.— Sunday Times. 

Fair Sex.—A vast improvement in 
the situation of the female sex since the 
advance of civilisation is apparent. In our 
days, the education of woman makes her 
the companion of man, not his slave; she 
participates in his domestic comforts, in- 
stead of being his menial drudge. As 
partner of his life, she shares in his joys 
and sorrows, affords him advice in trouble, 
solace in adversity, and adds to his pride 
and pleasure in the halcyon days of his 
fortune. Whilst than is occupied in his 
pursuits either physical or mental, his wife 
overlooks his domestic affairs, and educates 
her children. Whether as maid, wife, or 
widow, in whatever circle she may move, 
sho has influence in that proportion; as 
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civilisation extends, so does woman in- 
crease her power, and secure the dignity 
and high bearing of her nature.—Machin- 
non’s Civilisation, : 


New Newspaper Era.— The Daily 
News will, on June 1, appear before 
the public at half its present price, thus 
offering for a moderate subscription, all 
the advan of a carefully edited and 
complete daily paper. We are glad of this. 
In America and France, morning 
evening journals abound not only in the 
various metropoli, but even in subordinate 
towns, from the: mere fact that they are 
cheap, The example will now be set here, 
a new era in price will have ‘been started, 
and we cordially hope, for the sake of the 
community, that the experiment will be 
entirely successful. Instead of borrowing 
@ man may now ** preserve a daily 

per for himself. e have no doubt, the 
ay will come, when all the public journals 
will obey the general .cry for cheap intel- 
lectual food, aid to be able to give this, 
they must agitate for a halfpenny, aye, for 
a farthing stamp. It is the mere trifle 
paid to government, which enables a daily 
paper, like the’ Siecle, to be received in t 
country, even, for forty shillings a year. 
Importance y a Comma.—A curious in- 
cident took place at Walsall a few days 
public announcement was made, 
by handbill, that the new organ would be 
opened, by Bishop, of Lo At the 
day appointed great crowds of persons 
from the country attended to witness the 
performance, but they returned much dis- 
—— having to: see the 
** Bishop of London”. play the organ, 
Extraordinary Phenomenon.—An extra- 
ordinary phenomenon took’ place on the 
13th ultimo, at Karoly, in H r. 
Mount Mormentzee, about 1,800 feet high, 
situated at the entrance of the defile of 
Borsoe, suddenly split in two, and stopped 
up the course of the river running through 
the hollow. The whole country above thé 
place where the earth fell was immedi- 
ately flooded. 
jpinsters.— Among our industrious and 
frugal fore-fathers, it was a maxim that a 
young woman should never be married until 
she had spun herself a set of body, table, 
and bed-linen. From this custom all un- 
married women were termed spinsters; an 
appellation they still retain in all law pro- 
ceedings. 
TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 
Books received for Review:—Mackinnon’s History 
of Civilisation ; Wigwam and Cabin, by Simms; 
Indian Corn, by Bartlett; Blackgown Papers, by 
Mariotti ; Mysteries of Tobacco, Lane; Alps 
and Rhine, by Headly; Pilgrim of Jungfrau, by 
Cheevers; The Raven, '\&c., by E. A. Poe. 

All letters, books for review, &c., to be addressed, 
Editor of Mirror, 42, Newgate-street. 
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